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The long and strange names of places in India often seem
very puzzling, but most of the Indian geographical names
given in English maps and other publications are much
altered and corrupted, or abbreviated from the real form of
the word. This arises from carelessness and insufficient
acquaintance with the language on the part of the early
British residents in India. Thus Travancore is called by
the natives themselves Tiruvithankodu; Trevandrum is Tiru-
vanantapuram ; Quilon is properly Kollam; (Cape) Comorin
is Kumari; and so on with most of the names of well-known
localities in India. Our English form of many words has
become established through long use, and cannot now be
well altered or corrected.

It is interesting to observe that the Hindus have given
names to localities very much resembling those in use in our
own country. There are many villages and towns with
names similar (when translated) to some of our own. In
Travancore, as well as in Great Britain, I have known or
visited Newmarket (Puthukadei), Hillsborough (Maleivilei),
Newport (Puttentorei), Smithfield (Kollanvilei), and many
others of like nature; thus showing that the Hindus are like
ourselves in mental structure, as also in the essential charac-
teristics of their languages.

Although it is impossible, from the various changes which
words undergo in course of time, to discover the meaning of
every local name at present in use in India, yet most of
these long and formidable-looking names have a definite
signification. They are generally compound words, and may
readily be resolved into their elements.

Many of our English geographical terms end in ham>
stoio, ton, &c., each of which has its appropriate meaning.
So also will be found in South Indian local names such
terminations as hodu, ridge or stronghold; palli, temple;
vilei, field; puram, town; oor or ur, village; patnam, town;